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The chronology of the development of 
communication across space by radio 
waves would not seem to raise questions 
of priority. Maxwell’s theory of the 
electromagnetic field (1864) and the 
verification by Hertz (1888) of the 
prediction that electromagnetic waves 
would be radiated from oscillating fields 
form the theoretical and experimental 
background to the development of radio 
telegraphy by Guglielmo Marconi. In 
1896 he transmitted Morse code 
messages across the Bristol Channel and 
his transmission across the Atlantic from 
Poldhu to St John’s, Newfoundland, is a 
significant event in the history of 
science and technology. 

In 1909 the Nobel Prize was awarded 
jointly to Marconi and K.F. Braun. By 
that time the commercial possibilities of 
radio communication were well 
understood. Braun, who had been 
appointed the Director of the Physical 
Institute at Strasbourg in 1895, 
discovered the ability of crystals to act 
as rectifiers and the use of coupled 
circuits, and had developed the early 
forms of cathode-ray tubes for use as 


oscilloscopes. He had founded a 
company, which later became 
Telefunken, and with Marconi’s 


lucrative exploitation of the commercial 
market via the Marconi Company there 


was intense rivalry. The award of the 
prize to Marconi and Braun ‘for their 
contribution to the development of 
wireless telegraphy’ was an appropriate 


recognition. 
However, their recognition was 
correctly specified for ‘the 


development’ and not for the ‘invention’ 
or the discovery of the possibility of 
com-municating by radio waves. 
Marconi was not the first to demonstrate 
the possibility of radio communication, 
neither was Braun’s crystal the first 
coherer, or detector, of the radio signals. 
That priority belongs to Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. His interest in electromagnetic 
waves had been stimulated by 
Maxwell’s lecture at the Bradford 
meeting of the British Association in 
1873, and after his election as Professor 
of Physics at University College, 
Liverpool, in 1881 he had frequent 
discussions with his friend, the Dublin 
physicist G.F. Fitzgerald, on the 
feasibility of generating electromagnetic 
radiation by discharging a Leyden jar. 
By this means in 1888 Lodge 
investigated their existence along wires. 
At the same time, unknown to Lodge, 
Hertz was demonstrating the existence 
of the radiation in free space and Lodge 
instantly recognized the significance of 
this work. During the next two years 


Lodge explored the ‘syntony’ (or 
tuning) between two Leyden jar 
discharges using loops of wire a yard in 
diameter and separated by about two 
yards. In 1894 he gave demonstrations at 
the Royal Institution and the Royal 
Society of the transmission of 
electromagnetic waves through space 
and their detection by using a form of 
iron filing coherer devised by Edouard 
Branly of the Catholic University in 
Paris. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford in 1894, Lodge 
gave the first public demonstration of 
wireless telegraphy when he transmitted 
Morse code letters from the Clarendon 
Laboratory to a receiver 60 metres 
distant in the Oxford Museum. 

This work of Lodge is thoroughly 
documented in the book Oliver Lodge 
and the Invention of Radio, a collection 
of papers by a number of scientists, 
engineers and historians from the 
Universities of Liverpool, Keele and 
Lancaster. It is an erudite collection 
leaving no room for doubt that Lodge 
demonstrated wireless telegraphy two 
years before Marconi. Perhaps of greater 
interest is the account of Lodge’s many 
academic activities and the circumstances 
that led Marconi, not Lodge, to achieve 
fame and success through the lucrative 
commercial development of radio 
communication. 

The story is involved and the authors 
have produced an account that is 
comprehensively referenced and can 
well stand as a definitive historical 
document of the origin and development 
of radio telegraphy in the late nineteenth 
century. From all the chapters it is 
abundantly clear that no claim can be 
made that Marconi was the pioneer. 
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Between Lodge’s public demonstration 
in 1894 and Marconi’s first experiments 
in 1896, several other demonstrations 
were made, notably by Alexander Popov 
in Russia, J.C. Bose in Calcutta, Henry 
Jackson in England, Augusto Righi in 
Italy, Nikola Tesla in America and 
Rutherford at the Cavendish. Indeed, 
Rutherford could claim the longest 
distance of communication and if his 
interests had not been diverted to 
radioactivity, one feels that the history of 
radio communication may have been 
quite different. The case of Righi is 
especially interesting because it was his 
work that inspired Marconi. 

Marconi came to England in February 
1896 with his equipment substantially 
based on Righi’s work. He was not a 
scientist, but an entrepreneur with 
influential and wealthy relations in 
England and Ireland. Furthermore, he 
soon established an alliance with Sir 
William Preece, the Engineer-in-Chief of 
the General Post Office. Hitherto Preece, 
who had backed radio communication 
through space by equipment based on 
induction, had regarded Lodge’s system 
as inferior. Lodge had fallen out with 
Preece on an entirely different matter, 
the method that Preece had adopted to 
protect the GPO telegraph system 
against lightning. In 1888 a public 
dispute had occurred between them at 
the meeting of the British Association in 
Bath and it seems that this simmering 
dispute led Preece to befriend Marconi 
and to use his considerable influence in 
favour of Marconi’s developments. 

In fact, it required far more than 
influential and wealthy connections to 
establish Marconi’s success. Whether by 
instinct or good fortune it is not clear, 
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but certainly not by scientific analysis, 
Marconi discovered that a transmitter 
that was earthed and connected to a 
long, suspended wire immensely 
increased the distance over which he 
could transmit and receive, and his 
success with transmissions over long 
distances with ships at sea, across the 
Bristol Channel and then across the 
Atlantic could never have been achieved 
with the primitive systems of his 
predecessors. 

Marconi was the forerunner of the 
modern pseudo-scientists and technicians 
who make fortunes out of scientific 
discoveries because of their business 
acumen. Lodge and the other pioneers 
were scientists working within the 
scientific establishment. Lodge was the 
real pioneer in demonstrating radio 
telegraphy through space, but his 
scientific work extended far beyond 
the transmission and reception of 
electromagnetic waves. He developed 
the theory of protection against lightning 
discharges, carried through an immense 
experiment to investigate the problem of 


aether drag, and the sparking plug for 
cars and aero engines arose from his 
early work on the generation of electric 
sparks. With some of his children, 
Lodge formed a commercially successful 
enterprise, and the Lodge Sparking Plug 
Company commandeered the lucrative 
market for many years. 

The pioneering demonstration of 
wireless telegraphy in 1894 was just one 
aspect of Lodge’s scientific work. He had 
already been elected F.R.S. in 1887. He 
was awarded the Rumford Medal of the 
Royal Society in 1898 and created Knight 
Bachelor in 1902. Lodge lived until 1940, 
and there are many scientists living today 
who will recall the lectures of his later 
years. These recollections will be of 
lectures on spiritualism and this aspect of 
his life has, somewhat unfairly, tarnished 
Lodge’s scientific reputation. Not the 
least important aspect of this book is the 
account of Lodge’s widespread scientific 
researches, which established him as one 
of the most eminent and influential 
scientists in the later years of the 
nineteenth century. 


